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the Courts or before the Conciliation Boards in industrial
disputes. That did not bring him in much, often nothing
at all, but there was no syndicate or union where he had
not at least one friend whom he would find sooner or later
at his side when he came to participate in political battles.
The clothes he wore, at least as much as the services
he rendered so good-temperedly, encouraged familiarity.
They were never very elegant, in his early days they were
of a simplicity bordering on the untidy, except for the
celebrated white pique* tie to which he was to become a slave.
" Then I had but the one," he would say whimsically,
" which I washed or got someone to wash for me every
evening."
Everyone addressed him without ceremony and he
replied in kind. Omitting his surname, they would call
him Pierre, or with even more cordiality Pedro. It is
with this almost affectionate appellation that later, when
they had taken different directions, Leon Blum would
greet him as he passed him at an angle of one of the
corridors in the Palais Bourbon, if they were not actually
in a period of vigorous conflict.
Laval's connections, operations, occupations and all the
ambitions which begin to define themselves in him mark
him out quite naturally for participation in electoral
struggles. He sets his heart on Aubervilliers, one of the,
most advanced corners of the suburbs of Paris. He is a
popular orator. His warm, taking voice can set the
sentimental chord vibrating. M. Frossard, who shared in
an electoral campaign with him after the Great War, said
to me one day: " For more than a fortnight I heard him
deliver approximately the same speech every evening on
the horrors of war. He spoke of the mothers, the orphans,
the wounded. In the hall all his hearers were weeping
and I, who knew what he was going to repeat, well, I tell
you, I couldn't resist either, I had to take out my hand-
kerchief every time. He can boast of being the man
who has drawn the most tears from my eyes."
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